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Die Hauptfragen des internationalen Privatrechts. By Dr. F. Meili. 
Lectures delivered before the Association of Cologne for the Study 
of Law and Political Science. Breslau: J. U. Kern. 1910. pp. 58. 

In the first part of these lectures the author deals briefly with the 
nature of the subject, its history, and the sources of the present law. 
In part two he discusses some important topics in the conflict of laws, 
including those of nationality and domicile, renvoi, the formal require- 
ments and the interpretation of legal acts. In part three he gives the 
principles applicable to the law of persons, to the law of family, to the 
law of property, to the law of obligations, to the law of succession, and 
to the law of bankruptcy. In part four he deals with the international 
regulation of certain matters in the conflict of laws. 

As a brief survey of the fundamental questions underlying this im- 
portant subject, Professor Meili's lectures are excellent. They are 
written in a simple style, and, notwithstanding their small compass, are 
comprehensive in their treatment. Attention is called, among other 
things, to the work of the Institute of International Law with reference 
to this subject and to that of the Conferences of The Hague. The book 
may be heartily recommended as the first reading in the conflict of laws. 
For a more detailed statement of the law and of the author's personal 
views, the larger works of this eminent jurist should be consulted. 

Ernest G. Lorenzen. 

The Relations of the United States and Spain: The Spanish-American 
War. By French Ensor Chadwick, Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy 
(Retired). New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1911. 2 vols, 
pp. vii, 514 and xii, 414, maps. 

Quoting the words of the author: "This work is intended in the main 
as a documentary history" of the Spanish-American War. This cer- 
tainly does not offer an alluring prospect to the general reader. Usually 
to others than the students of the special subjects to which they relate, 
official documents are of little interest, and at best are apt to be dry read- 
ing; nevertheless the reader who, taking too literally the author's an- 
nounced intention, turns aside from these volumes, will miss much. 

Admiral Chadwick's familiarity with the events of which he treats, due 
in part to his having been chief -of-staff to Admiral Sampson throughout 
the war, has enabled him to select from the abundance of material avail- 
able, documents, the greater part of them interesting in themselves, 
which under his skillful grouping present a clear-cut picture of the course 
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of events. About the chosen documents the Admiral has woven a 
temperate and impartial narrative which, while it neither emphasizes 
nor disguises the opinions of its author, points the non-military reader 
to a better understanding of the events themselves, and of their relation 
to each other, at the same time leaving him to form his own conclusions 
from the matter presented. The result is a work of positive value, 
which seems destined to hold a permanent place in the literature of the 
Spanish-American War. 

After a preliminary review of the naval movements in preparation for 
the war, an analysis of the forces both Spanish and American, a con- 
sideration of the strategy of the campaign, and an instructive chapter on 
"Spanish Views", volume one is devoted to the operations from the 
beginning of hostilities up to the army expedition to Santiago, the most 
important of which are, the blockade of Havana and the western part 
of Cuba, the naval battle of Manila Bay, the moves to intercept Cevera's 
fleet, and the final location and blockade of that fleet in the harbor of 
Santiago. 

Volume two begins with the army expedition to Santiago and ends 
with the treaty of peace concluded at Paris, December 10, 1898; the im- 
portant intermediate events being, the joint army and navy operations 
which resulted in the capture of Santiago, Manila, and the island of 
Puerto Rico, the movements of the Spanish fleet under Admiral Camara 
towards the Philippines, and the proposed counter movement of the 
Eastern squadron, under Commodore Watson; rendered unnecessary 
by Camara's return to the coast of Spain. 

The volumes contain many maps, a valuable bibliography, and are 
amply indexed. 

The descriptions of the battles of Manila Bay, May 1, El Caney and 
San Juan Hill, July 1, Santiago, July 3; battles of which the author says, 
"May 1, July 1, and July 3, in 1898, are dates which both nations may 
well hold in lasting and proud remembrance," probably will appeal most 
to the general reader. But to the writer it seems, that other portions 
of the work, though less gratifying to our national pride, possess a more 
lasting value, if we, as a nation, have the wisdom to heed the lessons to 
be found therein. 

No thoughtful reader can question the author's statement that 
"neither Spain nor the United States had a fleet fitted, as far as material 
strength was concerned, to meet that of even a second class naval 
Power," and it may be said with equal truth that neither nation had 
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any well matured plans for either offence or defence. Admiral Cevera's 
correspondence, characterized by the author as "pathetic in the light 
of later events," makes it manifest that both statements were true as 
regards Spain,- and the whole narrative abounds with evidence to the 
same effect as regards the United States. Fortunately for us, the defi- 
ciencies of the United States were by no means so great as were those of 
Spain. 

As illustrations of the lack of naval strength on the part of the 
United States may be cited: the frequent withdrawal of vessels from 
the blockade of Havana and the west of Cuba for more pressing duties 
elsewhere, often necessary to an extent that impaired the efficiency of 
the blockade, the impossibility of reinforcing Dewey in the Philippines 
without robbing the North Atlantic of much needed capital ships, and 
the lack of suitable scouting vessels for use in the moves looking to the 
location and interception of Cevera's fleet. As to absence of plans, no 
better illustration is needed than the want of correlation between the 
army and the navy, only too evident in the joint operations at Santiago, 
of which the author says, "But this arose, not from want of good will, 
of which there was plenty, but from want of any general staff system 
in both the war and navy departments, which prevented that intimate 
understanding and mutual study of conditions as they arose; . . ." 
Reflection on what might have been the consequences had the condition 
of our adversary been different is painful. 

On the walls of the armories of the Republic of Venice was inscribed 
the following: "Happy is the nation that in time of peace prepares for 
war." Time with its ever increasing resort to pacific methods for settle- 
ment of international disputes, has neither subtracted from the truth of 
these words, nor made it less the part of wisdom for a nation to adopt 
and adhere to a consistent policy for the national defence. The gratify- 
ing increase of the navy since the Spanish-American War, the establish- 
ment of the General Staff for the Army, the organization of the General 
Board for the Navy, and of the Joint Army and Navy Board, show that 
the United States has not been unmindful of the lessons taught by the 
conflict with Spain; but recent Congressional action impels one to ask, 
is not more required lest we forget; would not the establishment of a 
Council of National Defence, on the lines recommended in the annual 
reports of both the Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of War, 
be a step in the right direction? 

Throughout the two volumes, notably in the discussion of the naval 
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battle off Santiago, Admiral Chadwick has adhered to his conception 
of history, "to hold back no syllable of the truth, neither to magnify our 
own exploits nor depreciate those of the foe", and in so doing has built 
up, not unconsciously perhaps, a just tribute to the officer to whose 
memory the volumes are dedicated; an officer who by reason of his 
abilities, and his achievements in the face of almost overwhelming diffi- 
culties, merits a high place in America's list of naval commanders. 

John P. Merrell. 

Les Grands Traites politiques. Recueil des prineipaux textes diploma' 
tiques depuis 1815 — jusqu'a nos jours avec des commentaires et des 
notes. By Pierre Alton. Paris: Felix Alcan. 1911. pp. xii, 570. 

This is a very useful volume. Though much less complete and com- 
prehensive and therefore less attractive to students of international law 
than Dr. Strupp's Urkunden zur Geschichte des V blkerrechts, it will per- 
haps be found more serviceable for diplomatists, journalists, and men 
of affairs. 

In the avertissement, the author thus states his purpose: 

We have tried to collect and to classify methodically in the smallest possible 
volume the greatest possible number of treaties of a political nature concluded since 
the Treaty of Vienna. . . . We have put aside all treaties, conventions, or ar- 
rangements having a commercial, judicial, or administrative character. 

The six books (livres) into which the work is divided deal respectively 
with Western and Central Europe, Eastern Europe, Africa, Asia, 
America and Oceania, and International Arbitration. Each of these 
books is divided into sections, mainly on a geographical basis; thus, 
Book I falls into parts dealing separately with Belgium, Luxemburg, the 
German Empire, the Kingdom of Italy, Italy and the Holy See, Norway, 
and Special Agreements. For example, the section on the German Em- 
pire contains the Treaty of Vienna (1864) relating to the occupation of 
the duchies Schleswig and Holstein; the Treaty of Prague (1866); the 
Preliminaries of Versailles and the Treaty of Frankfort (1871) ; and the 
Treaty of Vienna (1879) relating to the origin of the Triple Alliance. 

It will be seen that the selections are made from a political or diplo- 
matic rather than an international law or historical point of view. Many 
important treaties and documents are necessarily omitted. One in- 
terested in the Monroe Doctrine will hardly feel content with that 
portion of the text of President Monroe's message relating to this sub- 



